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8d mo. 1844. Her mind having been for 
some time impressed with a desire to visit in 
gospel love the scene of her early services, she 
opened in her Monthly Meeting, a concern to at- 
tend the Monthly aad Particular Meetings com- 
posing the Southern Quarterly Meeting, and if 
way should open, that Meeting next ensuing. 
“ Much unity and sympathy were expressed with 
her in the prospect, and she left at liberty to| 
pursue it as truth may open the way.” 

After attending the Quarterly Meeting, one 
Monthly and some of the Particular Meetings, | 
the friend who accompanied her was taken sick, 
on which account she felt best satisfied to defer 
the prosecution of this service. A letter to R. 
Mason* soon after her return, gives some account 
of this visit. 

Philada. 6th mo. 27, 1844. 

“My beloved Friend,”—Thou wast very often 
saluted in spirit whilst prosecuting the concern 
that drew me from my home, and since being 
permitted to return in peace, the feeling has been 
lively thus to speak with thee. Methinks thou 
followed me with desires for my preservation and 
close attention to the voice of the true Shepherd, 
who ever putteth forth his own, goeth before 
them, and leadeth them out, as they obediently 
follow his guidance. Yes, my sister, I felt that 
thou oft queried after the poor pilgrim in her 
wanderings, and now I am at liberty to tell thee, 
that so far as the prospect has been attended to, 
the evidence of divine acceptance accompanied, 
and the imperfect services were crowned with 
heavenly peace. We attended the Quarterly 
Meeting, most of the Particular Meetings, and 
one Monthly Meeting. Owing to the indisposi- 
tion of R. C. Wainright, we were detained at 


*Elder of Spruce St. Meeting. 
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| S. Cowgill’s the week of the Monthly Meetings. 


[ could not leave her, ill as she was, but con- 
tinued to nurse her, until the disease yielded to 
medical remedies, and the Doctor thought her 
convalescing; then I returned home. 

“At our Monthly Meeting last week | returned 
my minute, and informed friends how far I pro- 
gressed, though I was best satisfied to ask liber- 
ty to complete the prospect when I might feel 
it right to do so, which was granted. Then I 
could express that goodness and mercy. had fol- 
lowed me, and the language was ‘ Return to the 
place of thy rest, Oh my soul ! for the Lord, thy 
God, hath dealt bountifully with thee.’ 

“Since taking the pen I have been privileged 
with the perusal of two interesting letters from 
thee. It is truly comforting to have the evi- 
dence that, though absent, thou art oft with us 
in spirit, with desires for our steadfast abiding 
in the Truth. We feel that we miss thee, and 
oh how my spirit crayes that by submission to 
the divine power there may be those raised up 
who shall be watchers over the flocks, even as 
Aarons and Hurs. We know all that is want- 
ing is for the creature to bow to the forming 
hand ; the Master is waiting to be gracious, to 

ualify, and anoint ‘for services in his ehureh. 
When I look at the low condition of our little 
meetings in many places, I cannot but mourn 
the want of living faith, of that submissive state 
which would say, ‘ Be it unto me according to 
thy word.’ How many living witnesses would 
there then be to testify that our universal 
Father changeth not, but that his power is the 
same, yesterday, to day and forever. That He 
is as able now as in days past to raise and qualif: 
his servants for his work, so that there shall be 
judges and counsellors as at the beginning. But 
while we have hearts of untelief, and wills that 
yield not submission to the will of Heaven, what 


can we expect but death, barrenness and declen-- 


sion. 

“Some of the small meetings on the Southezn 
Quarter are enlivened by the faithfulness of a 
few of the younger class, who give promise of 
usefulness. Truly my sister I oft had to sit in 
lowly places, but I believe a companion of the 
seed of life, which was oppressed in the hearts 
of the people. Though clothed with a sense of 
my own weakness and insufficiency for the work, 
I cau make the acknowledgment that He the 
omnipotent One was my ‘strength and ishiela 


- 
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and exceeding great reward.” Rachel returned | a few scattered through the land, that are bound 
home a week after I left her, and is still in the | to the law and the testimonies of truth; and 
city, I thought she was much favored in the| many sincere seeking minds, whose attention 
exercise of her gift ; her ministry felt lively and 3 been turned to our Society. These manifest 


edifying, and there was great openness among 
all classes to receive the word spoken in the sim- 
plicity. I marvel not that thou feelest bound to 
the loved ones at Avondale, after so many years 
of sweet social intercourse. The friends of our 
early days are increasingly dear to us as we ad- 
vance in life, but if duty calls for a separation, 
let us count nothing too near or dear to give up. 
Dear M. A. Ellicott I often think of; it is pleas- | open the springs of divine life or cause the re- 
ant to recall the sweetness, meekness and gentle- | freshing showers to decend, which alone can 


a desire for the company of Friends, take an in- 
terest in reading their books, and attending their 
meetings, and rejoice to partake of the crumbs 
that fall from the Master’s table. How much 
we find, in such visits, to instruct the mind, to 
humble it, and to keep it to its centre, for here 
we feel our insufficiency for the work, and that 
all man’s wisdom and knowledge availeth not to 


ness of her pure spirit. In much love 1 am | satisfy the longings of the immortal spirit: How 
thy attached needful then that the instruments should dwell 
H. J. Moore.” | under the immediate guidance and direction of 


In the following 11th month she finished her | pe srest I Am if they would bor successfully 
labors in the Southern* Quarter, to the peace | or eae - ree _— aa they 
and satisfaction of her mind. “I am able,” she | “"0¥ their peace to flow as a river, and their 
says “to see from day to day, why I have been righteousness as the waves of the sea—not as a 
called from my loved home. Each day’s work re St but one ow of err pies 
brings its own reward, so that 1 am encouraged wag BROtRET In CORNET SUSTCENOR, OF all cen- 
” tering in the ocean of divine love. 

to persevere unto the end.” Upon her return “i Raveietented t for a Yearly Meeti 
she was by appointment associated with a com- Fri omy fer in a ve a a ing, 
mittee of men and women Friends in visiting the | meas ae > x “hie on = ‘4 aaalh ae 
members of Spruce Street Monthly Meeting, in hee : eh eee | : om oo ‘abl, 
which service she was engaged to counsel the | ‘° "?° ee rag a tie cent i 
feeble minded, strengthen the weak, and encou- oe eae ‘abo aaa Se ee 
rage the faithful in the indivieual discharge of weet nse alert ern hing itis f 
their religious duties. bret! sie iL ie mnt > ha id ve 

In the 6th mo. 1845, having obtained the eee - a oy = ie aes baat be 
unity of her friends she attended the Yearly | = 1 aa es : ai ok oo a ” | 
Meeting of New York, and in the summer of f ‘hi ms “y hil ree oe ag te a 
the ensuing year, by the following letter we find | a a oe an hs aa s i ion ' iL ad 
her laboring in a more remote part of the vine- | "°° ene: ee ee eee 

a would not envy Judah, nor Judah vex Ephraim, 
y nor could there be any thing to hurt or destroy 
Philada. Ith mo. 13th, 1846. lin the Lord’s holy mountain. Oh my friends, 
“ My dear Friends, Amos and Caroline | ™ay it be our concern to dwell here, and we shall 
Willets,—Your kind and truly welcome letter ; have a place of safety and peace; though the 
was received a few days ago. You have been | storms may gather blackness, and the tempest 
often remembered since my return home, as well | Seem ready to burst upon us, the most High will 
as during my absence, traversing the mountain | Preserve us amid all these. He will hide us in 
regions. It was a journey fraught with much | the sccret of his pavilion till all shall be over- 
interest to the feelings.* past. : 

“My mind has been mnch'enlistedin sympathy | ‘I enjoyed the mountain scenery very much, 
with those friends, and in the distance the view | aud as the eye gazed with rapture on the beau- 
had been given that such a visit must be per- | ties of nature, the heart was raised in adoration 
formed, and now, I believe from the feelings that | to the Great Author, and I could exultingly say, 
attended, while passing from mecting to meeting, | ‘ My Father made them all.’ , 
and in the retrospect, that it was made in the I am sincerely your attached friend, 
right time, the blessed Master condescending to ’ H. J. Moors.” 
go with his dependent, feeble followers, prepar-|__ As the time approached for the annual gather- 
ing the way for us, and proving to be ‘mouth | ing of the Yearly Meeting of Baltimore, she felt 
and wisdom, tongue and utterance, when we her mind drawn to mingle with Friends on that 
truly felt that we had no might nor power of our | ¢casion, and received a minute from the 
own. The meetings continue to besmall, Friends | Monthly Meeting, setting ber at liberty to pro- 
living remotely from each other, and surrounded | ¢¢ed in the path of apprehended duty. She says : 
by many difficulties and privations, but there are | “‘ The Yearly Meeting was considered a favored 

———— _________________._ Jone. There was not a discordant movement nor 

*Fishing Creek Half Year’s Meeting. expression, but the affairs of the church were con- 


an an ment fn nae. a”) ae 
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ducted with uninterrupted harmony. In our 
select meeting the communications were close 
and searching, but calculated to instruct and 
comfort the sincere mind, that was desiring only 
the exaltation of truth. There was no food for 
the creature, nothing for self to glory in. Dear 
8: Jewitt is lively, occupying her gifts and talents 
to the honor of the Giver and the edification of 
the church. She was a mother to me, and I 
felt that the aid and sympathy of her spirit was 
a support that 1 needed much, leaving home 
without any companion. 1 remained a week 
after the Yearly Meeting, and attended Lombard 
Street Monthly Meeting. Many changes are 
apparent, but some of the younger class give hope 
cf a succession that will feel bound to support 
our testimonies.” 

We find by the minutes of the Monthly Meet- 
ing that in the 4th mo. 1847, Harriet J. Moore 
obtained the unity and sympathy of her friends 
to visit the Monthly Meetings composing Salem 
Quarterly Meeting, and returned her minute 
with the acknowledgment that Ee who put forth 
had been “ mouth aud wisdom tongue and utter- 
ance.” 

Again. in the 11th mo. of the same year, she 
felt it her duty to enter upon a reiigious service 
in Abington Quarter, wherein she realized “ the 
suffic.ency of that power which is strength in 
weakness, riches in poverty, and a present helper 


in the needful time.” The following letters give 
some account of this visit. 


“ Philadelphia, 12th mo. 5th, 1847. 
*¢ My dear Friends, Amos and Caroline Willetts : 

‘I believe true friendship, the feeling that 
unites congenial spirits, is not formal, waits not 
always returns for evidences of remembrance, 
but prompts us thus to salute each other, when- 
ever the flow of feeling is living in the .heart. 
Thus it has been towards you for a week past 

“even while pursuing a little prospect of duty, 
you have oft been brought to remembrance with 
a desire to hold converse, to tell you how my 
faring has been when journeying from meeting 
‘to meeting, in places where you have been. 

“ At our last Monthly Meeting, a minute was 
granted me to attend the Monthly Meetings of 
Abington Quarter, and as way opened some of 
the-particular meetings. T.Turnpenny expressed 
a willingness to accompany me, and one of the 
brethren, W. Webster, offered to be our care- 
taker. Last First day we commenced our visit by 
attending the meeting at Abington, then the 
Monthly Mecting,.and the others as they came 
in course, except Richland, which was left, 
as the weather was stormy, the rides long, and 
my health too frail to bear much fatigue or ex- 
posure. We may probably take that meeting 
and Stroudsburg some other time. It has been 
pleasant to mingle with some of the Fathers who 
are livingly bound to our precious testimonies, 
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and although in some places the life séem™ low, 
there is encouragement in finding in all the 
meetings a remnant who are endeavoring to stand 
faithful to the cause of truth, even as it is, the 
revealed will of the Father. This is the founda- 
tion on which our predecessors built, and which 
we know is the only foundation that will be 
secure amid the tempest and the storm ; the winds 
of doctrine, the waves of conflicting views and 
opinions, the billows of affliction, or all the com- 
bined powers of darkness, assail our building in 
vain, if it is founded upon this rock. And surely, 
my dear friends, there never was a time, that 
moreloudly called upon us to examine the founda- 
tion upon which we are standing. 

‘To-day we attended the meeting at Warmins- 
ster, and have returned to our families withs at- 
isfaction, and I believe we can make the acknow- 
ledgment the disciples did formerly that we 
lacked nothing in all our journeyings. 

Your attached friend, 
H. J. Moors.” 


[To be continued.] 


MEMORANDUM. 
12mo. 2d, 1787. 


Returning from meeting this evening, my mind 
felt calm and much comforted under a sense of 
the goodness and mercy of the Lord, in the en- 
joywent of the sweetness whereof I was favored 
to sit in silence at home a considerable time ; and 
afterwards going to my front door, I thought the 
sky was as clear and serene as I had almost ever 
beheld it; and from the multitude of stars that 
appeared, and the order and beauty therein, a 
query passed through my mind, who can doubt 
of the greatness, the majesty and power of Him 
who created all things? the heavens declared His 
glory and the firmament plainly showed the great- 
ness of His works. I stood for some time in ad- 
miration, greatly desiring I might be favored ever 
to dwell in His holy fear, and strong earnest 
breathings were raised on behalf of my dear 
children, that they might become His, and be 
concerned to be in reality what He would have 
them to be. Oh! I thought that would be cause 
of more joy and rejoicing to me, than that they 
should gain the whole world without it. I of 
late mostiy experience the evening mectings, the 
most solid, favored meetings to me, and if out of 
town, feel sorry to be obliged to miss them ; after 
they break up, find it my place to keep as much 
in silence and retirement for awhile, as I well 
can, believing that many hurt themselves, and 
quickly lose the good savor gained therein, b 
entering inty company and conversation, mui 
ly about @rivial matters, soon after. I sometimes 
find the sweetness and satisfaction of mind to 
continue with me the whole night and next 
morning, until the hurry and cares of business 
takes it off, and that too often does it. 
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SUSANNA SAUNDERS. 


Susanna Saunders, late wife of Edward Saun- 
ders, of Clifton, in Bedfordshire, was one whom 
the Lord called and sent to labor in the great 
work of the ministry of the Word of Life, by 
whicl she was fitted and qualified to labor'in true 
love for the good of souls, and left her husband 
and tender children to preach the Gospel freely, 
and to visit the churches of Christ in divers parts 
of England, Wales and Ireland. And her visits 
were serviceable and acceptable, and her conver- 
sation was as became the profession she made. 

She landed in Ireland with her companion, 
Benjamin Padley, on the 10th of the Fifth month, 
1715, and travelled in many parts of that na- 
tion, visiting most of Friends’ meetings there. 
And on the 31st of the Seventh month, 1715, | 
‘they came to Lurgan, and having been at some | 
meetings in that town, on the 8th of the Eighth | 
month, went to Raffer Island, and the next day | 
were at a marriage at the house of Jacob | 
Wilson, where the said S. S. got with some diffi- | 
culty, being ill; but the Lord was pleased to | 
enable her to bear testimony for him, and af- 
terwards was at a meeting ten miles further. 
And the Lord was with her and strengthened 
her; but when the meeting was over she was 
very ill, and finding herself very much out of 


she consented ; yet went to meetings so long as 
she was able. 


On the 26th, she was at a meeting where she 
was opened in testimony to the great satisfaction | 
of Friends; for the Lord gave her suitable abil- 
ity to do what he required of her, which she did 
perform to the honour of his name. But after | 
this she weakened much, and her bodily afflic- 
tion was great; which she bore with much pa- | 
tience and resignation to the will of God, and 
often declared, she thought she should not return 
home; yet said, “I am easy and resigned, and 
have endeavored to discharge my duty, accord- 


| this world! 
|not worthy to be compared with the joys of 





ing to my small measure, and have been freely 
given up to spend and be spent for the Gospel’s 
sake, and the Lord hath been good to me. My 
dear husband, I pity and often think of him, but 
hope he’ll be enabled to bear his exercise. My 
poor little babes will miss their mother; but I 
commit them to Him that gave them me, whol 
believe will take care of them. The Lord took 
care of me, when I was tender in age, and he 
hath been good to me from my childhood.” And 
then she advised her companion to faithfulness 
and watchfulness, and reminded her of the good- 
ness of God she had been made partaker of ; and 
was fervent to the Lord for her preservation, and 
that she might give her up freely to the Lord’s 
disposing hand, and that He might endure her 
with patience to bear her exercise ; and in a very 
tender and sensible manner .expressed herself, 
‘ saying, “I havea secret hope it will be well 
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with me ;’’and then said again, “ Freely I re. 
sign myself into the hand of God.” And she 
returned thanks unto Him for her preserva- 
tion. 

Another time, several Friends being present, 
she said, ‘‘ There is great satisfaction in an easy 
mind. Ihave great peace in that I have been 
faithful. Ihave not spared this piece of clay, 
but while [ had strength, I have been willing to 
answer what [ was called unto, and now it seems 
as if wy time was nigh at an end, 

At another time she said to her companion, 
“The Lord has been good to thee; be faithful, 
for it’s good to have an easy mind.” 

One night she scemed as if she was nigh to. 
depart this life; her companion being in 
sorrow, sue took her by the hand and said, 
“Dear child, give n.e up freely, and have thy 
eye to the Lord, and he will be with thee, and 
give thee strength. He has been with me, and 
I can say, itis a good thing to have a clear 
mind, at such a time as this.” Again, * How 


| vain are men to be so taken up with the con- 


cerns of this life, and seeking to get riches, in 
What is this world worth? It is 


heaven. ‘They that are faithful to the Lord 
will have their reward. TI am now glad that I 


: Sa | served the Lord, for I feel the peace and satisfac- 
order, her companion desiring her to go back, ' 


tion of it, and find nothing, but all is well. 1 
cannot say when I shall go, but it seems as if it 
might not be long; however, that is in the hand 


| of the Lord, and I am resigned, whether in life 


or death, 
Much more she suid to them about her, exhort- 


|ing them to “ fear the Lord, and to seek a por- 


tion ‘n Truth, which, ”’ she said, “would be more 


| to them when they were about to leave this world, 


than any other enjoyment.” 

Another time she said, “The man is blessed 
whose God is the Lord.” Again, “It’s a good 
thing to have the mind truly staid upon God 
they shall be kept in perfect peace: a great mer- 
ey !a mighty privilege!” 

Another time, being very ill, and to ap- 
pearance nigh unto death, her companion being 
sorrowful and loth to part with her, Susanua took 
her by the hand «nd kissed her, saying, “‘ Dear 
child, why wilt thou hold me? Let me go, and 
don’t be sorrowful, but keep to the Lord and He 
will preserve thee. Farewell; be good and do 
well, and the Lord will bring thee through all. 
Thou hast some light affliction yet to pass through, 
but be not discouraged, nor do not look at what 
may seem mountains, but be watchful and look 
to the Lord, and that Hand that hath hitherto 
helped thee, will help thee. ” 

And then she said to Friends, “ Dear Friends, 
love Truth, it is excellent, it is above rubies, ch ! 
it is precious, it is above all things, it makes a 
death-bed easy. I am glad my lot is cast in 
this place, with a couplé of young plants that 
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love Truth; keep to it, and it will make you|her patience that she might not murm 0 
noble. Dear landlady, farewell; the blessings | looking onthem about her, said,*‘1t is hard 
of the everlasting hills be upon your heads ; the | work to go out of this troublesome world.” 
Lord bless you and make you serviceable in his| Three days before she died, she wrote to her 
chureh.” Then speaking of her illness she said, | husband, wherein she signified, that she weaken- 
“ All that I crave now is patience, that I may |ed daily, and that the Lord, by his divine hand, 
hold out to the end, that I may not dishonour | had wrought a willingness in her to spend and 
the Lord. The honour of his name has been as | be spent, for his pawe’s sake,—and that she felt 
dear to me as my life.” sweet comfort, quietness and content, ‘‘which,” 
A few days before she died, several Friends |said she, “ outbalanceth all things else. My 
came to see her, aud after some time ber mouth | dear, I fervently desire the Lord may be with 
was opened amongst them, in a sweet exhorta-|thee, and bring thee to a resignation. And 
tion to love Truth, and keep to it, and to be | stand faithful in every branch of thy testimony 
watchful and to keep to the Lord, and not let | for the blessed Truth; thou wilt have the com- 
their minds be too much after the world; and | fort of it. Dearheart, if I should never see 
testifying of the goodness of the Lord, she com- | thy face more, I desire thee take care of our 
mitted them, with her own soul, to his protec-| tender babes, and bring them up, as much as 
tion, giving honour to his name. That night she | in thee lies, in the fear of the Lord. I have 
was very ill, and said, “ It is hard work to leave | been deeply bowed on their accounts, and am ful- 
this world, one had not need have anything else | ly satisfied, if they live, the Lord will visit them 
to do; or to that purpose. in their tender years; and it seems to me as if 
Next day being First-day, she was very much | my dear Susanna may tread in many respects in 
weakened, and some Friends coming in that)her mother’s steps; the Lord preserve her and 
evening, to see her, she said, ‘1 am glad to see bring her to choose him for her portion, then it 
so many of you; I did not expect to have been} will be well, and she may be serviceable, when 
here so long ; I am long dying; it is hard work | my head is laid in the silent grave. My dear 
to die.” Then Friends sitting in silence awhile, | little boy; if he grows up, it will be hard for 
she exhorted them to faithfulness, and diligence, |him to submit to the yoke, yet I secretly bope 
and to love Truth, and to seck the honour of God, he will in time be made to bow, which is some 
adding, “Oh! that the youth of our age would | satisfaction to my mind. I must commit them 


love Truth, and seek the Lord and serve Him in | to the tender care and protection of Him that 
their youthful time; they’ll have the benefit of | gave me them;” with more not extracted, which 
it; it would be more to them than all the world.” | she concludes, in entire love, his affectionate 


But many of them are careless, and content-| wife, &c. . 


ing themselves with a profession, and that will 
do nothing further. My soul hath often mourn- 
ed for the youth of our time, and I have been 
under great travail of soul that they might come 
to fear the Lord ; but there are many of them, 
that grieve the Lord, and are following the plea- 
sures of this world. Friends, love Truth, and 
it will make you noble. Oh! that the elders 
would love Truth; there are elders that love the 
Lord, and they are a comfort and strength to 
the youth that fear God, and to one another 
they are as joints and bands that cannot easily 
be broken; my soul loves them, and seeing it 
was the will of the Lord to visit me with weak- 
ness, so that I am not likely ever to see my hab- 
itation again, [am thankful my lot was cast in 
this place. Dear Friends, keep near the Truth, 
and it willkeep you in a trying time, for there 
isa tryiug time approaching, in which there 


The day she departed, sitting in a ch@ir, the 
pangs of death being upon her, she desired to 
lie down, which she did, and waited for her 
change, and R. H. being there, was concerned 
in supplication forher. When he had done, she 
said, “There is a divine Hand has laid some 
hold at this time,’ and so went on sweetly, de- 
claring of the goodness of God, and desiring 
Friends might be faithful, warning them of the 
judgments of God, that were near to be poured 
forth upon the nations, and exhorted them to 
| flee to the Lord who would be their defence and 
strong tower, in the time of distress. ‘ 
Then blessing God for his preservation and merey 
towards her, and for the assurance given her 
that it would be well with her, she said, “I 
| have not sought a name nor fame ‘among men, 
but have discharged myself faithfully in the 
‘sight of God. I have not desired to appear in 





will be great desolation ;” with much more to|show what I was not, but to be in substance 
the same purpose. She often spake of the good-| more than I appeared to men; and it was neither 
ness of God to her from her very childhood, and | for honour, nor esteem, that I left my dear hus- 
enumerating his favours and acknowledging his | band and tender babes, but that I might answer 
care, said, ‘‘He had been a tender Father unto | the will of God, and in a concern for the promo- 
her, and she believed he would be so to her’s.” | tion of Truth, and the honour of God.” Desi- 
Her affliction being great, she besought the Lord ring the Lord would bless his people, in that na- 
in an humble frame that He would be pleased tion, and particularly that meeting and family 
either to relieve her, or release her, or to give where she then was, and reward Friends for 
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And care towards her. She continued 
her exhortation tothem to be faithful; she again 
declared of the goodness and mercy of God; and 
so lay in a sweet frame of spirit, giving glory to 
God, and magnifying his power, until her 
strength and speech failed, and then, lying still, 
she looked on them there with a pleasant coun- 
tenance, (as one that had a sight of the joys she 
was entering into;) and about the seventh hour 
in the evening, departed this life, the 9th of the 
Ninth month, 1715, and was buried the 12th of 
the same, in Friends’ burying ground in Lurgan, 
her corpse being accompanied by a large number 
of Friends and others, and there was a good 
meeting, in which theglory of Truth was eminent- 
ly matife sted to the tendering of many hearts, 
which was as a seal upon the spirits uf Friends, 
that it was well with her.—Aged abont 38 years; 
a minister 18 years. — Piety ‘Promoted. 





THE KINGDOM OF GOD IS WITHIN YOU. 


Every man who has a truly religious heart, 
has what may be called his sacred places. What 
{ mean to say is, that every man, in looking 
back upon his past religious life, is able to recal 
places which are assoviated with religious inci- 
dents, places which are allied in his reccollec- 
tion with resolutions of amendment, or with re- 
markable developments of religious truth, or 
which have been cousecrated by the sorrows of 
penitence, or by the joys of gratitude. This I 
suppose to be the general experience; and I am 
neither able, nor have I any desire to plead an 
exceptidiy from it. My mind has never ceased tu 
recal such places, and often it has recalled them 
with pleasure and profit. 

I remember the Bible which my mother gavo 
me, nor is the place forgotten in which she 
gave it. I remember the places where I read 
it alone; I remember the garden, the wood, 
the valley, the river’s bank, where I spent 
many hours in pondering the problems of sal- 
vation, and in seeking the great central Source 
of Light. I remember the bumble abodes, 
rade and solitary, perhaps, but yct consecrated 
in the religious affections, where in the even- 
ing of along summer’s day I stole secretly 
apart, to listen to the prayers of grey-headed old 
men, or to learn from their lips the wondrous 
things of God in glory, and of mankind re- 
deemed. 

The teachings of God, therefore, and the va- 
rious religious influences of which He is the 
source, had become associated, in some degree, 
with piaces ; and undoubtedly forgetting the dif- 
ference between the finite and the infinite, I had 
a sweet feeling, hardly perceptible to myself, 
that such gracious influences were more likely 
to be repeated in some places than others. A 
wider experience dissipated thi natural and com- 
mon illusion. 
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I found that God cvuld travel as far and as 
fast as any of his poor children. And when I 
set my foot upon the ocean, to visit, for the first 
time, climes remote and lands unknown; I left 
my country and friends, but did not and could 
not, leave my God behind me. Wherever I 
went, [ found Him at my side. On the ocean, 
and on the land, in the storm, and in the sun- 
shine, amid the matchless beauties of Richmond 
Hill, and in the sterility of Arabian deserts, on 
mountain tops, and in lowly valleys, in the pal- 
aces of the Thawes and the Seine, and in the 
Bedouin’s tent, and the Fellah’s cottage of clay— 
everywhere, and under all circumstances 1 found 
Him present, to guide, to counsel, and console : 
a preserce which is recognized by the heart, as 


‘well as by intellectual conviction, and which har- 


monizes with the expressions of the Saviour, 
when he said, “ The kingdom of Heaven is with- 
in you. ’— Upham. 








——>—— 
DESPISE RIDICULE. 


Fix ia your mind the most determined resist- 
ance to the encroachment of ridicule. To yield 
to the ridicule with which the world enforces its 
dominion, every tr fling question of manner and 
appearance, is to throw away courage and firm- 
ness to the winds. Learn (says Sydney Smith,) 
from the earliest days, to insure your principles 
against the perils of ridicule; you can no more 
exercise your reason, if you live in the constant 
dread of laughter, than you can enjoy your life, 
if you are in the constant fear of death. If you 
think it right to differ from the times, and to 
make a stand for any valuable point of morals, 
do it, however rustic, however antiquated, how- 
ever pedantic it may appear—do it, not for in- 
solence, but serious/y and grandly—as aman 
who wore a soul of his own in his bosom, and 
did not wait till it was breathed into him by the 
breath of fashion. Let men call you mean, if 
you know you are just; hypocritical, if you are 
bonestly religious; pusillaniniuos, if you feel you 
are firm; resistance soon converts unprincipled 
wit into sincere respect; and no aftertime can 
tear from you those feelings which every man 
carries within him who has made a noble and 
successful exertion in a virtuous cause. 


By how many and how various means do we 
get broken down, and gradually pi@pared for 
our eternal separation from this frail and uncer- 
tain state of being; and how exceedingly is it to 
be desired that we may all so improve the time 
of health and bodily ability, as that, when sick- 
ness, pain, and aflliction are measured out to us, 
we may be favored with: that sweetness and 
peace which bear up the mind above: the 
waves, and evable us to say the rod as well as 
the staff of the Lord’s gooduess, are our comfort 
and our rejoicing. Ws. G. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
HOW TO BE A CHRISTIAN. 


Reader, wouldst thou be a Christian in spirit, 
in deed and in thought? Does thy spirit pant 
for immortal food, and wouldst thou exchange 
thy thirstings and pantings for a full supply of 
the waters of life? Then thou must bear the 
cross ; if thou bear not the cross, thou need not 
expect to wear the crown, for they are and ever 
have been, and ever will be, inseparable. But 
what is the cross? This is a question of magni- 
tude, the corner at which thousands and millions 
take the wrong road and travel into worthless 
forms and ceremonies, and seek unto cisterns and 
broken cisterns which contain not the waters of 
life for which thy soul panteth : here thousands 
are deccived by blind guides, and led farther and 
farther from the green pastures and pure waters 
of life. Go ask some professors of the gospel what 
is the cross. They will lead thee to many forms 
and ceremonies; one will tell thee thou must be 
immersed in water, another will tell thee the 
cross consists in having a little water sprinkled 
in thy face, while another will say thou must 
join us and sit down with us in silence in our 
solemn assemblies. And so thou may go from 
teacher to teacher, and from sect to sect, from 
the cradle to the grave, and in the end cry out 
in bitterness of soul, Miserable comforters are 
ye all, for all these contain not the waters of life. 
Then what is the cross, where is it to be found ? 
[ will tell thee—the cross is within ; the light is 
within ; the truth is within ; the hungering, the 
thirsting, the pantings for the bread and waters 
of life are all within, and it is within thee that 


thy deeds must be ‘brought to judgment ; it is | 


within that Christ must be sought, if he is ever 
to be found by thee. 

It is within thee, in the calm quiet moments 
of retirement, that ‘the voice of truth is heard; 
and here comes the cross; it consists in listening 
to the voice of truth, and obeying it in opposi- 
tion to thy own selfish, short-sighted will; it con- 
sists in denying thyself and obeying truth, in 
erucifying the Justs of the flesh, and oxalting 
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tianity consists not in unmeaning an 

forms and ceremonies, which effeet no good; it 
an every day work, and takes cognizance of al 
our thoughts, words and acts. 

It requires us to avoid in all our actions 
those things which produce evil in ourselves or’ 
to others ; thus it purifies our minds, our bodies 
and all our deeds, causing us to cleave to purity 
and goodness, and do all in our power for the 
happiness of ourselves and others; and though 
it at times requires us to administer severe re- 
proof to the erring, who have exalted themselves 
above the truth, and are deceiving and injuring 
others, it extends the hand of kindness to the 
penitent of every degree, and stoops with pleasure 
to raise the lowest and the vilest from degrada- 
tion. Reader, yo no more after the lo! here and 
lo! there is Christ or the cross, but remember the 
kingdom of God is within thee. It is there that 
his word and truth sitteth in judgment on thy 
deeds; it is there within that thou must bear the 
cross. A SUBSCRIBER. 


HuntingtonsGobnty, Ind., 1st mo. 1856. 


MODESTY. 
Mere bashfulness without merit is: wkward, 
and merit without modesty jis insolent. But 
modest merit has a double claim to acceptance. 


A SUITABLE ‘REPLY. 


Several years ago there~ lived in one of the 
large towns of America a poor old black woman, 
who had been very ill, for nearly twenty years. 
At one time she had been a slave, and she was 
generally known as Poor Betty. At the time 
that the fact that I am going to tell you happen- 
ed, she was more than a hundred years old. 
An aged daughter lived with her, who, by God’s 
blessing, was the means of making her comforta- 
ble in the close of her long life. In the same 
town there lived a rich and kind old gentleman, 
who, although he had a large business, and was 
much engaged, sometimes found a spare hour to vis- 
it poor Betty, and ask how she was, and she was 


the nobler part of thy nature which is fitted for | always very glad to sec him step into her poor 


higher joys. 

Thou artliving in a generation which makes an 
idol of dress and other worldly honors, which 
clearly proves the imperfection of man in his 
present 
shame —- than of pride. Thousands are robbed 
of their just rights to enable others to change the 
fashion of their garments to outshine their fellows 
And thousands more are annually ruined by over 
exertion in their fruitless efforts to overtake their 
rivals in dress and other extravagances. Against 
these sins thou must also bear a testimony if thou 
wouldst be pure, and in bearing this testimony 
thou wilt find a cross; but remember, just in pro- 
portion as thou art faithful will unfading plea- 
sures flow to thy panting spirit. True Chris- 


state; and it should be a covering of | 


little cottage. One day, he took a friend 
with him, to visit Poor Betty. As he entered 
the house he said, “Ah, Betty are you still alive!” 

“Yes, thank God!” replied the. poor old ne- 
gress. 

“Betty,” he continued, “why do you sup- 
pose God keeps you so long in this world, poor, 
ill, and blind, while you might go to heaven, 
and there enjoy so much happiness ?” 

Betty answered directly, in her negro language, 
“Ah! Massa, you don’t understand. There 
are two great things for the Church to do; one 
is, to pray, the other is, to work. Now, you see, 
Massa, God keeps me alive that I may pray for 

e Church, andgghe keeps you alive that you 
may work for the Church. Your large gifts do 














oe help much, Massa, without the prayers of 
oor Betty.” ‘You are quite right, Betty,” 
said Mr. B. “Your prayers are of more use to 
the Church than my money.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 1, 1856. 








As the time has nearly expired which will 
complete the 12th volume of our periodical, we 
desire to return our acknowledgments to our 
friends and contributors for the patronage which 
has been extended to us, during the present 
year. 

From the increase in-our subscription list, and 
the interest manifested by Friends, distant and 
near, we are encouraged to enter upon another 
volume. 

We have endeavored to colle¢t religious matter 
which would be interesting and instructive to all, 
and from the encouraging evidences furnished 
by our numerous correspondents, we are gratified 
to find that our labors have been somewhat ap- 
preciated. 

As our design hag-been to cherish the good, 
irrespective of sect, we have carefully avoided 
vain speculations, or nice distinctions on unessen- 
tial points.of faith : hence we have excluded all 
communications of a controversial character, 
deeming it sufficient to exalt the principle of 
truth as promulgated by the worthy predecessors 
of our Society, and acknowledged and maintained 
by their followers. 

Believing that a “ manifestation of the spirit 
is given to every man to profit withal,”’ and that 
@iany understand this who are outwardly not of 
our fold, we have felt at liberty to extract from 
the religious writings of professors of other de- 
nominations, those views and sentiments we could 
acknowledge and adopt without intending to en- 
dorse their general doctrines and dogmas. In 
the scientific articles with which we are some- 
times favored, there is room for inquiry and in- 
vestigation. Subjects of general interest ; 
natural phenomena, travels, discoveries in the 
arts, and the habits and instincts of animals, have 
all claimed our attention, for we believe there is 
often instruction to be derived from a contempla- 
tion of the inferior works of the Creator. 





We would now remind oungfriends that thi 
is a very suitable time to commence subscriptions 
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for the next volume. There are many post-offices 
to which but one copy is seat. If in these cases 
friends who are subscribers would use their in- 
fluence to obtain two others, thus getting the three 
for five dollars, or if six be obtained for $10, a 
seventh copy will be sent gratis to the one pro- 
curing the six, or some friend whom ‘he might 
name. Those who would like to have the memoir 
of H. J. Moore from the commencement, might 
begin their subscription with the first of the 
year. A limited number couldnow be furnished, 
say to about one hundred. The first applications 
would of course be first served. 





Marriep, on the 13th inst., in accordance with 
the order of Friends, RicHarp R. Harmes to Har- 
ret M., daughter of Edward Townsend, all of this 
city. 

wins, On the 13th inst., in accordance with the 

order of Friends, J. Eucar HaLiowe 1, of Mary- 
land, to Anna W., daughter of Edward ‘Town- 
send, of this city. 
, On the 24th of First month last, according 
to the order of the Society of Friends, Joun J. 
WHITE to ApiGaiL, daughter of the late Elijah 
Weaver, all of this city. 








Diep, on the 2d ult., near Indianapolis, Indiana, 
Saran 8., wife of Nathan Parkins, in the 63d year 
of her age, after a very protracted illness, which 
she bore with the patienee and resignation of a 
Christian. j 

She filled all the relations of life with a deep and 
holy love that knew no changing ; and in kindness 
and sympathy to the poor and afflicted she had 
few superiors. 


ORIGIN OF THE FUEL SAVINGS SOCIETY. 


It is quite probable that not one of the pre- 
sent membership of the Fuel Savings Society of 
Philadelphia is aware of the early history of that 
useful institution. To rescue its beginning from 
oblivion, the present note has been written for 
publication. The writer of this article, being 
the only person now living who was present at 
the first meeting of the Society, thinks proper to 
state the facts of the case. 

On the second day of May, 1821, notices were 
sent to two city papers, calling a meeting to be 
held in the Court room, west of I endence 
Hall for the purpose of considering impor- 
tance of such an organization. The meeting 
was held on the fourth of May, and the persons 
now remembered as present were as follows:— 
James M. Broom, Abner Kneeland, Frederick 
Erringer, Joseph Parker, Randall Hutchinson, 
George Heyl, Thomas Walmsley, and Dr. 
Thomas D. Mitchell. At the next meeting on 
the eighth of May, Robert Ralston and John 


| Vaughan were present, and perhaps some others. 
On the fifteenth of the same month, the consti- 
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tution was adopted, Robert Ralston being chosen 
President, George Heyl Secretary. 

That the effort to establish this Society was 
based on pure philanthropy, apart from sectarian- 
ism, is evident from the fact that the persons 
named above, represented not less then six differ- 
ent religious denominations, viz: Presbyterian, 
Episcopalian, Reformed Dutch, Universalist, 
Unitarian and the Quakers or Friends. At one 
time nearly half the Board of Managers belonged 
to the last named socicty ; and yet, it is believed 
that not one of the number ever failed to be | 
present at the very hour appointed for trans- | 
acting business. In other respects, too, they 
were among the most useful members. 

The notices calling the first meeting, were 
written by Professor Thos. D. Mitchell, now of | 
West Philadelphia, and published at his request ; | 
and it is believed he is the only survivor of the | 
little band whosd discussions in May, 1821, re- | 
sulted in the formation of the Society. Long | 
may it continue to bless the community. 





} 
{ 





EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM A CORRES- 
PONDENT IN EUROPE. 
Rome, Italy, 12th mo. 30th, 1855. 

Our last despatch was sent from Florence, the 
day of our departure for this city. We told you 
that we had met with a carriage and four, on 
the way to Rome. Our route was through 
Perugia, Arezzo, &c. which you may see on the 
map takes in a large tract of country. The first 
day we made good time and lodged at a country 
inn for the night : all'these public houses through 
the country are arranged with the stable on the 
first flour, and kitchen also; the rooms above are 
used for travelers. It is sometimes not very 
agreeable to the olfactorics, but an opportunity 


has been afforded for a varied experience, which ( 


has contributed nota little to our profit. Then 
again itis said to be wholesome to live with horses 
and cattle; if it be so we have had the benefit of 
its sanitary influence. Our second day. out, we 
‘were arrested by a violent snow storm. Remem- 
ber, we are in beautiful, sunny Italy, and it did 
seem a little inconsistent with our notions of 
Italy, to be prevented from going on our way by 
reason of snow. The wind blew terribly, and 
the storm seemed wild with threats that fright- 
ened our driver, when we arrived at an Inn on 
the border of Lake Thrasemane, the waters of 
which @ricd with rage at the falling snow, as 
it came to chill its placid bosom. We halted 
here for the afternoon and night, and the villa- 
gers were not backward in presenting themselves 
to our apartments to see what manner of men we 
were. The landlord was a clever man, and one 
of the important citizens of the place, so that we 
got.from him a good deal of information through 
our interpreter. Two policemen, in official cos- 
tume, came to examine our pussports, to learn 
our route, and find our ages, color, &e. The 
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next day we started off again, the clouds’Hiavin 
disappeared, after having left from four to ie 
inches of snow upon the ground. In ascending 
the hills oxen were attached to our team : at one 
time we had four horses, and four white steers to 
drag us up a long hill, which wound us around 
a small mountain. The towns among the Ap- 
peniues are almost all on hill tops, and we were 
frequently reminded of the force of the scripture 
term, “a city set on ahill.” It is very re- 
markable to witness them. In approaching, we 
seem to be quite near for a mile or two, but the 
circuitous ascent of the hills makes the real dis- 
tance considerable. The people are more vigor- 
ous looking than in the villages of Switzerland, 
and while they are reputed for their skill in ap- 
propriating to themselves what belongs to others, 
we have been subject to no inconvenience on 
this account. 

One place through which we passed, of 1,400 
inhabitants, they had one doctor at a salary of 
$250 per year, and a house to livein. I wanted 
to see him, but he was on duty, as I have found 
to be the case with several on whom I have 
called. Poor fellows! they work hard in this 
country, and get but little for it. 

The fourth day, still found us pursuing our 
way, making rather slow progress, the road being 





| hilly and our four ponies rather fagged ; one of 
}them was sick. The sixth day found us in 


|Rome. During the trip we learned more of 
Italy, its agriculture, its resources, its people, 
'than we would have done by months tarrying 
; among-the picture galleries and statues of cities. 
The land is mostly rich, and cultivated to its 
extent, I should think. Olives are raised in 
abundance, acres and acres are covered with trees 
of this fruit, which is now in season for gather- 
ing. We saw the people harvesting them, and 
during one of our walks in advance of the car- 
riage, we found a manufactory of sweet oil. The 
remains of the crushed olive and stone are used 
alike for fuel and the making of domestic s 

The grape is grown here also in ed 

though latterly it has failed a good deal. ee 
process of making wine is similar to the, 
American mode of cider making. Through 

Switzerland and Sardinia they raise Indian corn a 

great deal. The land through the region we have 

passed from Florence here, produces four erops 

at the same time. Mulberry leaves for silk 

worms; olives, grapes and wheat or barley. 

The Mulberry trees are planted in rows like our 

apple orchards, and trimmed up like a huge 

basket ; the middle or centre from the top of the 

trunk being free: the grape vine climbs the 

body, and clusters in empty space between the 

boughs, falling down also toward the earth. The 

olive is planted in alternate rows, or along the 

sides of the field, and the grain sown broad-cast 

upon the soil. glu the summer it must be beau- 

tiful. 


, 
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The government is almost exclusively by the 
ehurch ; schools are free and taught by the priests. 
Land is owned by Marquises, Dukes, or Priests, 
who let it out in farms toa second class, on 
shares, (equal shares of produce,) and the peas- 
antry are hired by these, for about thirty cents 
per day. The land taxes are paid, I think, by 
the proprietors. Wes:e no factories, and but 
few mills: instead of this, however, the church 


seeing the people moving to or from the church, 
or hearing the bell. Priests are always oa baad 
to attend at the altar. Many of the officers of 
government belong to this order, as post-masters 
of important towns, : nd justices of the peace. 
The union between the temporal and spiritual 
government of the people is complete. After 
entering the Papal States proper, the land is not 
so well cultivated, as in the productive valleys 
first referred to, but we begin to see more pas- 
ture and more cattle. The latter are always fine, 
and all alike: I have not seen in Italy a red cow, 
or one of spotted colors: they are mouse colored, 
varying in shades, and all with large, ample 
horns : of the pigs, I may say, they too are all 
of one color; of this interesting family I have 
seen many droves, and all black, tee-totally black. 
Sheep and goats are scattered over the hills in 
flocks with shepherds, their dogs and tents; 
people clothed in lamb’s wool and goat-skins, 
watch them. Among the happy, pretty impres- 
sions made on my mind, in traveling through | 
this route, I think a little walk up a hill, a few | 
days ago, afforded the most positive. It was | 
just as the sun was setting that we approached the 
village of Monterosa. To pass through the town | 
a steep hill was before us: we all took the way- 
side. No fenceg divided us from the pasture 
lands on which were grazing sheep, goats and 
cattle ; the shepherds had just sent the dogs to 
collect their flocks, and the herdsmen had called 
heir beautiful grayish steers and cows, while 

ther they were moving homeward : up one 
ul-side, a shepherd with his crook led his 
sheep, and two dogs followed in the rear: along 
a plain a large drove of goats were guarded in 
the same way : the horned cattle were already in 
the road with us. The sun had just hid himself 
in the bed of the sea, and the moon full and 
beautiful, was at the same time rising above the 
distant hills of the Appenine range, still white 
with snow. The weather was soft and mild, and 
about half a dozen Roman girls, with urns upon 
theit heads, were climbing the hills to their 
homes, with fresh water from the springs of the 
valley : it was as pretty a rural scene as I ever 
saw, for its variety and combination of har- 
monious interests: then a twilight ride of half 
an hour brought us to our resting place for the 
last night on our road—the hagel of the seven 
springs. From this place to Rome, the road is 









| 


bell is heard almost hourly. I do not know that | 
we once passed through a town or village without | 
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paved as our streets at home, with square stone 
blocks, similar to those in front of the State 
House. The distance is twenty-two miles, and 
the pavement was made by Flaminius, the Roman 
Emperor, after whom it is cailed. On entering 
the gate of the eternal city my impressions were 
different from what I expected. The houses are 
comparatively new, the streets busy with traffic, 
and the usual gaieties of city life apparent on 
every side: no evidence of age met the eye. I 
had pictured to myself old and ruined buildings 
in profusion, but was told, in expressing my dis- 
appointment, that we were not yet in old Rome. 
Our hotel was found, and preparations made for 
dinner, which is one of the most important items 
in a day’s experience. The people all through 
Europe, who travel, take but two meals a day. 


Breakfast at nine or ten, and dinner at five or 


six: for sight seeing it is a good plan. For the 
purpose of giving you at home an idea of the 
great potentate, I tried to view him all over. His 
countenance is benevolent, and he gives evidences 
of a man of good impulses: his moral faculties 
seem to be prominent, but his combative proper- 
ties are not distinctly marked. He has a mild, 
persuasive expressiof#, and a fine voice. We 
saw him and his entire court in their state robes. 
To get access to his presnce, (I mean in reserved 
places,) it requires that a dress coat -should be 
worn : this we learned at the door of the chapel, 
and as I happened to be about the size of our 
courier, who’ had an old one, he proffered it to 
me for the occasion. It was the means of afford- 
ing me a good view of somé of the ceremonies 
of the church, and of its great head. It never 
occurred to me before that there could be such 
immense power and influence in the church of 
Rome: its limits extending as they do to all quar- 
ters of the globe, its people meeting in their re- 
spective countries and localities, at one and the 
same time, by millions, to make their commu- 
nion sacrifices, and all by an acknowledged sys- 
tem, regulated by grades and successions, cesiter- 


ing in and diverging from the great potentate, 


constitutes a circle of power which no other com- 
bination possesses. In Rome alone, with but 
about 150,000 people, there are over three hun- 
dred churches, and Priests, Bishops, &e., in 
numbers that I dare not mention; mines of 
wealth in gold and silver are treasured in their 
churches, which are protected on great public 
festivals when the Pope officiates by agfpilitary 
force. The Pope’s body-guard is a splendid 
corps of French soldiery. 

The Hospitals are not spoken of very favora- 
bly. I should judge from the number of poor 
people that crowd the streets, and from the un- 
wholesome odors that rise from the market places, 
&e., that there was much need of them. J. P. 





The British Friend reports that the late Alex- 
ader Morrison, of Frimley, in Surrey, has be- 
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queathed the sum of £390 to the Peace Society, | Hence, taking occasion to describe what we con- 
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795 


and £100 to each of the Friends who composed | sider the qualifications of minister and elder 
the deputation to the Emperor of Russia in 1853, | among us, which gave him a pretty good scope, 


on the impending war, viz.—Joseph Sturge, | and he managed it extremely well.” 


They also 


Robert Charleton, and Henry Pease; and also an | | dined at Sweaborg with the commandant of the 


estate, each valued about £1 ,000, to John Bright | 
and Richard Cobden. 


STEPHEN GRELLET. 
[Continued from page 780 ] 

In 1818, Stephen Grellet projected a long, in- 
teresting, and laborious visit on the Continent 
of Europe. He was instrumental in securing, 
as his fellow-laborer and companion, the excel- 
lent and eminent William Allen. . These two 
devoted brethren of the Lord set sail from Eng- 


| 


fortress, ‘‘ where,” says William Allen, “we met 
a large company, many of whom were young 
officers. On Stephen remarking, pleasantly, to 
Colonel Taraschoff, ‘That we were men of peace,’ 
he, smiling, took off his sword, and put it in the 
corner of the room, and his example was follow- 
ed by the officers around him. The freedom, 
openness, and hospitality we experienced, were 
remarkable.” 

At Petersburg, the travellers remained four 
months. It is impossible to enter into details. 


land for Norway on the 15th of August, 1818, | They were received with great cordiality by all 


and landed at Stavanger, one of’ the prineipal | classes. 


towns on the Atlantic coast of Norway, on the | 
25th. 


Here they established a system of disci- | 


| 


They had interviews with the dignita- 
ties of the city and of the empire, with princes 
and princesses, with bishops and archbishops, 


pline adapted to the circumstances of those pro- | with ambassadors, with the Emperor’s ministers, 
fessing with friends ; they visited as extensively | with counts, barons, generals, physicians, and 
as possible, and were "quite successful in exciting | senators, with the Emperor’s mother, the Em- 


an interest in the circulation of the Scriptures. 
On the Ist of September, the Quaker mis- 
sionaries set sail for Christiansand, at the south- 


ern extrtmity of Norway, where they devoted | 
themselves to the state of education and the} 


poor, for ten or twelve days. They then travel- 
ed a difficult route, by land, to Christiana, a large 
town, situated at the head of the Skager Rack. 
“Norway,” says the Diary of William Allen, 
“seems to be made of rocks, which rise from 
300 to 500 feet, and follow each other in unin- 
terrupted succession, like waves of the sea, in 
the whole course, from Stavanger to Christiana.” 
They had an interview with the Governor, held 
meetings, visited prisons, and called the atten- 
tion of many to religious eoncerns. Their im- 


pressions of Norway. were highly favorable to | 
the people; and, no doubt, the remembrances | 


of the people were rich in ‘the sympathies and 
deeds of these men of God. 

Crossing by land from Christiana to Stockholm, 
the missionaries reached the latter place on the 


Stockholm, they had intercourse with the pein. | | our Quaker biethren. 


| 





press, and the Emperor himself, Alexander I. 
They visited schools, monasteries, prisons, deaf 
and dumb institutions, orphan asylums, hospitals, 
poor houses, and everything that deserved the at- 
tention of the Christian philanthropist, or called 
for enterprise in relieving the wants or sufferings 
of mankind. In their interview with the Empe- 
ror, they endeavored to increase his interest in 
schools, in prisons, and in schemes of general 
philanthropy. They were with him for two 
hours... “The Emperor,” says William Allen, 
‘desired that we might have a little pause, for 
mental retirement and inward prayer,-and we 
had a short but solemn time of silence. Dear 
Stephen at length kneeled down, and was sweetly 
engaged jin supplication; the Emperor also 
knelt, and I thought Divine goodness was near 
us. Soon after this, we took our leave, and he 


| shook hands with us most affectionately.” A 


second.interview with the Emperor was held.on 
religious subjects, and was full of interest. The 


' character of this great man appears in an inter- 
Sth of October, after a journey of a week. At! esting light, viewed in the representations of 


It is not at all unlikely 


cipal persons of the city, and laid their plans of | that a deep impression was made upon him, at 


usefulness before them ; they dined in company 
with the English, Russian, Austrian, and Danish 


ambassadors ; and enjoyed the favor of two in-| 


terview# with the King of Sweden. 


| these interviews, in regard to personal religion, 
of which he seems to have had some experience ; 
}and when, a few years after, the Emperor died, 





The King | at Taganrog, on the sea of Azoff, the peace 


took an affectionate leave of Stephen Grellet and | which he enjoyed, in his last hours, may have 
William Allen, presenting to each of them his| been nurtured, under God, by the serious ex- 


cheek to kiss. 


From Stockholm, the Friends c ieod the Bal- | ple of Stephen Grellet and William Allen. 


| hortations, earnest prayers, ‘and Christian exam- 


The 


tic Sea, passing near the Aland Islands to Abo, | principal object accomplished by the travellers 
in Finland, and thence by the celebrated fortress | at St. Petersburg, was the establishment of 


of Sweaborg to Petersburg. 
were introduced as two priests. 


At Sweaborg, they | schools for the poor, with the introduction of 
William. Allen | lessons from the Scriptures. 

says, in his Diary, “‘ I soon undeceived him; and! compiled at St. Petersburg, 
Stephen explained to them, that I was an elder. ‘composed of Stephen Grellet, William Allen, 


These lessons were 
by a committee 
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and four others. 
night and day, so that, in rather more than two | 
weeks, we had it all ready to lay before the Em- | 
peror, who was so delighted with it, that he or- 
dered eight thousand rubles (about $6000) to 


be paid for the cost of one edition.” William 
Allen says: “‘ We have sweetly felt, while em- 
ployed in this work, that we were performing a 
great duty--the consequences of it here are 
quite incalculable. The school plan will go 
through Russia, and upon our system.” 

At Moscow, the missionary friends pursued 
their philanthropic and religious plans, and they 
were personally objects of no common curiosity. 


“ They literally worked at it! trines of Scripture, and to agree with the 


/man Catholics, &e., 


Educatiou, hospitals, and the poor occupied | 


much of their attention, as at other places. 

From Moscow, the travellers set out for the 
Crimea, for the purpose of visiting a sect of 
pious people who had emigrated from Germany 
to that district of country, and who were sup- 
posed to be descendants of John Huss. 
days out from Moscow, they visited a General 
of distinction. When they came to his exten- 
sive premises, they saw a beautiful house in the 
distance, with a white flag flying above the dome 
in honor of the Qu: aker guests; and, as they 
drew near, the band of music struck up! These 
vanities made our travellers “sick at heart,” 
but did not prevent them from circulating tracts 
among the company. Stephen Grellet added a 
word of Christian explanation and exhortation, 
which the General received with favor. 

Having letters from Galitzin to the governors 
of the provinces, our brethren called upan the 


Governor of Tula, who was at the tribunal of | 


the city. As they kept their hats on, some of 
the clerks began to hiss; and when the chief 
underling asked them why they did not pull off 
their hats, they explained that it was not from 
want of respect, but a matter of religious prin- 
ciple. Stephen Grellet said that they had kept 
their hats on, in presence of the Emperor, who 
had made no objections ; and when one of them 
said that he did not believe it, the meek Stephen 
made no reply. This was the only place where 
the travellers met with uncivil treatment. They 
proceeded on their journey, doing all the good 
they could, visiting public officers and institu- 
tions, and encouraging a pious heart wherever 
such was found. In their interviews with 
others, Stephen Grellet was the chief speaker, 
or, as William Allen records it, the Mercurius.* 
After passing some of those great plains, called 
steppes, they crossed the Dneiper, and a short 
distance beyond it, they reached their long- 
desired point, Ekaterinoslay. Here dwelt a 
colony of the followers of John Huss; called 
Duhobortsi ; another colony was established at 
Simpheropol ; and several others round about. 
These disciples appeared to hold the great doc- 





*See Acts 14: 12. 


Friends in regard to baptism, the ministry, and 
war. Various other colonies of Lutherans, Ro- 
had been induced to emi- 
grate to the southern part of Russia in view of 
privileges offered by the Emperor, who was de- 
sirous of settling the country. The Mennonites 
had eight colonies between Ekaterinoslav and Per- 
ekop, all whom were visited by the two mission- 
aries. The Mennonites, like the Duhobortsi, 
were regarded by them as being nearly allied to 
the Friends. Stephen Grellet preached in most 
of these settlements, and lifted up his voice on 
the steppes of Russia and the banks of the 
Dneiper in behalf of the religion of Christ. 
Our travellers arrived at Perekop on the 3d of 
June, 1819, and there being no inn in the town, 


they were kindly received at a private house, 


Two | 


whose owner refused to accept any remuneration. 
On their way to Simpheropol, they observed 
mountains in the distant horizon, a sight they 
had not seen since they left Abo, in Finland, a 
distance of nearly 2000 miles. At Simphero- 
pol they found a company of the disciples al- 


| ready referred to, who were much affected at 


} 
| 








finding that the religious sentiments of the tray- 
ellers so exactly coincided with their own. 
On their way to Sebastopol, the Friends stop- 


| ped at Batchiserai, where is an establishment of 


the Jews, of the sect called Caraites, or Scrip- 
turists. Their abode is on the top of high rocks. 
Stephen Grellet was drawn up in a sort of bas- 
ket, where he had an interestiag interview with 
the high priest. From this eminence, he had 
the first, and a splendid view of the Black Sea. 

In going to Sebastopol, the travellers left their 
carriage on the north side, and crossed over the 
now celebrated harbor in a boat. They had a 
most cordial reception from the military and 
civil officers, some of whom seemed to be very 
tenderly affected on the subject of religion. Our 
Quaker friends made two remarks about Sebas- 
topol, which show their shrewdness of observa- 
tion, viz: ‘ Sebastopol is an excellent port, and 
is very advantageously situated on a high hill. r 
No military engineer could have described the 
advantages of that stronghold more concisely or 
accurately. The men of } peace, after visiting the 
schools, hospitals, and other public institutions, 
returned to Simpheropol and visited Theodosia, 
or Kaffa, from whence they made their way back 
to Perekop. They stopped at Cherson short 
time, and saw the monument of the great philan- 
thropist, John Howard, who died a few miles 
from the city. 

From Chergon, our friends went to Nicolaief 
and Odessa, from whence they took ship to Con- 
stantinople. They remained at the Turkish 
capital ten days; and, after stopping at Smyrna, 
they visited Scio, and a number of islands in 
the Archipelago, where they promoted the print- 
ing and circulation of the Scriptures, and per- 
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formed various offices of Christian love. At 
Scio, they hired a vessel to take them to Athens, 
On the voyage, they had a narrow escape from 
the pirates who infested those seas. It is in- 
teresting for us to know that Stephen Grellet 
visited scenes familiar to the Apostle Paul, and 


that, at Athens, he stood on Mars’ Hill, in the | 
His | 
soul, no doubt, sympathized with the associations ; for food for man and beast, and some of them de- 
of thrilling Christian interest, and worshipped | structive of life, if used as food 
there, in silent awe, Him, whom Paul declared | 


true spirit of a minister of Jesus Christ. 


to the curious Athenians. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
RANDOM NOTES ON BOTANY, AND FRUIT CUL- 
TURE, 


Tn shoots of the first year’s growth, the pith’ 


occupies a large portion, and seems to be de- 


sigued to convey the sap towards their cxtremi. | 


ties. After a few years, when the size of the 


sap wood to convey the sap, the pith becomes 
shall find that every bud, whether leaf or flower 


bud, appears to take its rise from the pith, and 
where branches rise from leaf buds, however 


large they may become, they will plainly show | 


Flower buds! others have a portion of gluten, many contain 


from whence they took their rise. 
never open, after the first year, and leaf buds 


but seldom after that time, as layers of young | 
wood are depesited beneath them, and their first | 


connection appears to be broken. Some writers 


on the subject, have spoken of latent buds being | 


pushed into growth, by the accumulation of sap, 
when the branch or stem is cut off or otherwise 
injured. But I apprehend this never takes place 
after new layers of wood and bark are deposited 
beneath them. When, however, a stem or branch 
is injured or cut off, so that nosap can pass along 
it, its accumulation below the obstruction will 
cause buds to form and shoots to put forth, of- 
ten more numerous than the original buds were. 
By examining such shoots afterwards, they do 
not appear to have their origin deeper than the 
layer of wood of that year’s growth. Thisis a 
valuable property, particularly in fruit trees, for 
if part or all the top is injured or broken off, it 
will soon form a new top, and again come into 
bearing. Some varieties of forest timber, are 
much more valuable, because of this property, 
as the chestnut, for if this tree be cut down du- 
ring winter or spring, shoots will start up from 
the stump, and grow with great rapidity, and in 
a few years will be again valuable. Some varie- 
ties of timber trees, as the locust, instead of 
throwing up shoots around the stump, will cause 
shoots to start up from the roots, at a distance 
off, and thus rapidly increase, while many kinds, 
if large, never sprout at all. Thus we see, that 
every variety of tree has its habit, and by study- 
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ing these we are enabled to make them of more 
economic value to us. 

In looking into this department of natural 
history, we cannot but perceive, the wonderful 
adaptation of means.to ends, clearly proving that 
nothing short of Divine Wisdom, could have 
designed them. We see the earth producing 
plants in great variety, some of them designed 


Why this dif- 
ference, when both are nourished by the same 


} : . . 
| air, and grown in the same soil, and watered by 
; 

the same showers; and did we not know to the 
| contrary, we might reasonably conclude that the 


product of each would be similar. But how va- 
rious in form, in color, and in shape, both in 
leaves and-stem, as well as in fruit. Every seed 
produces its own kind, and no art er cultivation 
can alter this invariable law. Each seed may 
be compared to alittle leaven ; when placed in a 


| situation for growth, it imbibes moisture, and 
stem or branch becomes large enough, for the | 


attracts matter from the air and the earth, and 


| this matter, is leavened, as it were, into its own 
comparatively dry, and appears to be useless. By | 
cutting into a young shoot and examining it, we | 


nature, and is made to produce an increase of si- 
milar seeds. Seeds generally contain the pecu- 
liar properties of plants, ina much more con- 


centrated form, than any other pert of the plant. 


Hence their great value as food for men and ani- 
mals. Some seeds contain little else but starch, 


oil, as’ well as a variety of other compounds; 
and they are often united in varying proportion. 
In the stem we find principally carbon, but 
even here the variety is great of other matters, 
hardly any two varietics of trees or plants being 
similar in these respects. Some are used me- 
dicinally, while the larger parts are employed in 
The wood and leaves of some, and the 
bark of other trees and plants contain the tannin 
principle'in a large degree. Others yield wood 
aud bark for dyestuffs. Resins abound in many 
kinds of trees, while gums are met with in many 
others. Sugar is contained largely from some 
varieties of the maple, and is found: in the sap 
of many other trees. Even substances resem- 
bling wax, and tallow, and miik, are met with in 
the vegetable kingdom. Wonderful variety, 
wondcrfully adapted to the wants and necessities 
of the human family. Y. Taytor. 


THE SLAVERY QUESTION IN THE U. S. SUPREME 
COURT. 


One of the most important cases ever brought 
up for adjudication by the Supreme Court is now 
being tried before that august tribunal—No. 61, 
Drea Scott’ plaintiff in error vs. John F. A.San- 
ford. Mr. Montgomery Blair for the plaintiff in 
error, and Hon. Messrs.Geyer and Reverdy John- 
son for the defendant in error. The points par- 
ticularly in issue are: first, the right of citizens 
of slave holding States to carry their slaves into 
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non-slaveholding States for a temporary sojourn 
there, without the loss of their right of property 
in such slaves; and, next, the constitutionality 


of the Missouri compromise, as involved in the } 
question of the right of Congress to legislate 
with reference to Slavery in the United States 
Territories, Messrs. Geyer and Johnson are ex- 
pected to argue the cause to-day. | 


A bill, declaring that any will freeing slaves 
shall be null and void, so far as the manumission 
is concerned, has passed the Senate of the State of 
Georgia. 


——_ — 


LIFE’S MATINS. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 


At that sweet hour of even, 
When nightingales awake, 

Low bending o’er her first-born son, 
An anxious mother spake. 


** Thou child of prayer and blessing, 
Would that my soul could know, 
What the unending future holds 
For thee of joy or woe. 


** Thy life—will it be gladness, 
A sunny path of flowers? 

Or steeped with sorrow dark as death, 
Through weary wintry hours ? 


6 Oh child of love and blessing, 
Young blossom of life’s tree— 

My spirit trembles but to think, 
What time may make of thee! 


*« Yet of the unveiled future, 
Would knowledge might be given !”” 
Then voices of the unseen ones, 
Made answer back from Heaven. x 
First Voice. 
é» Tears he must shed unnumbered; 
And he must strive with care, 
As strived in war the armed man; 
And human woe must bear : 


«“ Must learn that joy is mockery; 
That man doth mask his heart; 

Must prove the trusted faithless ; 
And see the loved depart! 


«“ Must feel himself alone, alone; 
Must weep when none can see ; 
Then lock his grief like treasure up 

For lack of sympathy. 


* Must prove all human knowledge 
A burden, a deceit ; 

And many a flattering friendship find 
A dark and hollow cheat. 


«« Well may’st thou weep, fond mother ; 
For what can life bequeath 

But tears and sighs unnumbered, 
But watching, change, and death !” 


Second Voice. 
« Rejoice, rejoice, fond mother, 
That thou hast given birth 
To this immortal being, 
To this sweet child of earth! 


« The pearl within the ocean, 
The gold within the mine, 

Have not a thousandth part the worth, 
Of this fair child of thine! 


*¢ Oh! fond, and anxious mother 
Look up with joyful eyes, 

For a boundless wealth of love and power 
In that young spirit lies ! 


** Love, to enfold all natures 
In one benign embrace; 
Power to diffuse a blessing wide 
O’er all the human race ! 


‘¢ Bless God, both night and morning ; 
Be thine a joyful heart ; 

For the child of mortal parents hath 
With the Eternal part! 


«¢ The stars shall dim their brightness: 
And as a parched scroll, 

The earth shall fade, but ne’er shall fade 
‘The undying human soul! 


*¢ Oh then, rejoice, fond mother, 
That thou hast given birth 
To this immortal being, 
To this fair child of earth.” 


SAGACITY AND ATTACHMENT OF THE 
ELEPHANT. 


I have seen many strong instances of the at- 
tachment of brutes to man; but I do not think 
I ever saw that feeling so strongly manifested as 
by a very young clephant that was brought to 
this country. Never was parent more fondly 
caressed by a child, than was the keeper of this 
affectionate creature by his charge. If he absent- 
ted himself even for a moment, the little elephant 
became restless; and if the absence was contin- 
ued for afew minutes, its distress was quite 
painful to the spectator. After trying the dif- 
ferent fastenings of its prison with its as yet 
weak proboscis, it would give vent to the most 
lamentable pipings, which only ceased when its 
friend and protector reappeared. And then 
how it would run to bim, passing its infant 
trunk around his neck, his arm, his body, and 
lay its head upon his bosom. The poor man 
had a weary time of it; he was a close prisoner, 
nor was he released at nighteven; for he was 
obliged to sleep by the side of his nursling, 
which would have pined and died if left by ir- 
self. ; 

But great as is the attachment of these ani- 
mals to their keepers, and obedient as they are 
generally, even to a tyrannical mohout, it is 
dangerous to try their tempers too far. “ Of 
all the dumb beasts,” quoth the learned Job 
Ludolphus, author of the Ethiopic Lexicon, 
speaking of the elephant, ‘ this creature certain- 
ly shares the most of human understanding; 
kind usage excites their ambition, contumely 
fires their revenge; ”’ and doubtless the elephant 
will treasure upa wrong with human tenacity, 
and sometimes avenge himself as cruelly as Tibe- 
rius himself. Keepers who have necdlessly 
mingled their caresses with blows, have felt the 
fatal effects of their wanton conduct. Fancying 
that they have the animal entirely under their 
control, they become the dupes of his apparent- 
ly submissive behaviour; but the injured ani- 
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mal bides his time, and, taking advantage of an 
unguarded moment, balances the accumulated 
account of wrong, with the death of the wrong 
doer. A terrible instance of this is recorded in 
one of Zoffany’s pictures. When the Vizier of 
Oude sent his embassy to meet Lord Cornwallis, 
at Calcutta, there was among the clephants that 
carried the baggage, a male with a number of 
people on his back. This elephant, suddenly 
irritated by a violent, and, as far as we know, 
an undeserved’stroke with the penetrating haw- 
kuss, snatched the unhappy driver from his seat, 
held him up in his trunk so as to render escape 
or aid impossible, and after suspending him, as 
if in warning to others, for a few moments, du- 
ring which the trembling victim must have en- 
dured the very extremity of agonizing fear, de- 
liberately dashed him to pieces. Not long ago, 
an unhappy English keeper was killed by the 
elephant placed under his charge; he had pro- 
voked the vengeance of the long suffering crea- 
ture by his persecutions, and paid the deadly 
penalty. 

In the case recorded by Zoffany, the immedi- 
ate aggression was, in all probability, the last 
drop that made th: bitter cup overflow; for, 
unless the animal be naturally of a malignant 
disposition, there is so much attachment and 
respect on the part of the brute, that it requires 
a long course of ill treatment to push him beyond 
the bounds of endurance, and make him turn on 
his master. But there are occasions, when he 
is not less prompt to avenge an insult on the 
spot, and such an one occurred during the siege 
of Bhurtpore, soon after the commeneement of 
the present century. 

The beleagured city had for a long time been 
pressed by the British army, attended by its host 
of camp followers and attendants. The hot 
season approached, and the dry, burning winds 
were at hand; as they prevailed, every tank and 
every pond was dried up, and the enormous 
multitude of human beings and cattle were 
thrown upon the wells alone for their supply of 
water. The scenes of confusion at these points 
of attraction may be’ better imagined than de- 
scribed. 

Two elephant-drivers with their beasts, were 
at one of these wells together, and when the 
usual struggle and confusion amid a war of 
words, were at their height, one of the elephants, 
which was remarkably large and strong, snatched 
from the smaller and weaker one the bucket 
with which his master had provided him, and 
which he carried at his trunk’s end. Loud and 
long was the squabble between the keepers. 
The little elephant quietly watched his opportu. 
nity, and when his gigantic aggressor was stand- 
ing with his side to the well, retired a few steps, 
and then making a rush, came with its head full 
—_ against his antagonist’s side, and tumbled 

im in. 
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The surface of the water was some 20 feet be- 
low the level of the ground, and the immersion 
of the elephant was not calculated to improve 
the quality of the spring; besides, how was he 
to get out? Not that he seemed much disturbed 
at his ducking, for though there were many feet 
of water below him, he fluated about at his ease, 
appearing rather to enjoy his cool retreat, and to 
be in no haste to use any exertion for his deliv- 
erance. 

At length the mohout bethought him of the 
fascines which had been enployed in great num- 
bers by the army in conducting the siege, and 
had them lowered into the well, with the hope 
that the animal might be induced so to place 
them under him as gradually to raise himself up 
to the top. And here was exhibited a striking 
instance of the power of man over these massive 
creatures, and their quickness of perception and 
obedience. The mohout soon succeeded in ma- 
king the elephant understand what he wished 
him to do, and the sagacious beast continued to 
dispose of the fascines thrown to him, under his 
feet, to such good purpose, that he soon was en- 
abled to stand upon them. But here the charm 
of the keeper’s ascendancy seemed to be broken; 
for the sly elephant, finding himself on firm foot- 
ing, struck work, and quietly made the most of 
the deliciously cold bath which had so unexpec- 
tedly fallen to his share, revelling in a luxury 
which he had not enjoyed for many a day. 
But what will not the love of arrack do? The 
bather was at last roused by the most earnest, 
and stimulating promises of the intoxicating 
draught, and again began to arrange the fascinex 
under his feet, till he had raised himself so high, 
that by removing a portion of the masonry sur- 
rounding the top of the well, he was able to step 
out at the expiration of fourteen hours from the 
commencement of the affair.—Broderip’s Zoolo- 
gical Recreations. 


MOSS PAPER 


In 1825 a Hollander, named Van Houten, 
obtained an English patent for a new species of 
paper or felt made from moss. ‘The process of 
manufacture is quite simple, and applicable, we 
presume, to various kinds of mosses growing in 
this country. The patentee, in his specification, 
gives the following information:—The material 
to be employed for this purpose is moss, such as 
grows upon low heaths and moors in Holland ; 
and which may be found, as the patentee sup- 
posed, in many parts of England. ‘T’his moss is 
to be gathered, washed, cleaned and dried, and 
then cut into short lengths in anengine such as is 
employed for cutting tobacco. The cut moss is 
then to be mixed up in the manner of preparing 
pulp for making paper, and when so mixed is to 
be moulded into sheets, in a frame, as paper is 
moulded. Thesheets are then to be pressed, in 
a heap, between blankets, and afterwards hung 
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up to dry upon lines, as paper. When perfectly 
dry, the sheets are to be again pressed, in order | 
to bring the material into close contact; and they | 
may be considered as fit for use. 

This paper, or felt, was proposed to be em- 
ployed for sheathing of ships’ bottoms, between 
the wood-work and the copper; and also for 
lining between the thicknesses of planking; and 
likewise as an infallible preventive against leak- 
ing, as, upon the insinuation of water between 
the joints of the copper or wood-work, this felt 
or paper absorbed the wet asa sponge, and there- 
by swelling, filled the vacant spaces, and ren- 
dered the vessel water tight. Sucha material 
was employed for some time in the Dutch navy, 
and found perfectly efficacious in keeping the 
vessel dry; and so extremely durable is moss, 
that the patentee considered that it would never 
decay, but would remain sound and effective as 
long as the wood-work of the ship lasts.— _Sci- 
entific American. 

PHILADELPHIA MARKETS - 

Fiovr anp Meat.—There is no export demand for 
Flour, and shipping brands are nominally held at $7 
per bbl., but buvers only offer $6 75. The*fetailers 
and bak: rs are holding off for lower prices. Rye Flour 
has declined 25 cents, with sales at $5. Corte Meal— 
the last sale was at $3. 

Grain.—Wheat is held at former pri¢és, without 
sales. No sales of Rye. Corn—holders ask 60 cents 
for new yellow, but buyers only offer 50 cts. Small 
sales of Oats at 39 a 40c. \ 
aie sesinaststiiaaiiansin in 
T's partnership heretofore existing undeg: the firm 

of Parrish & Hough, is this day dissolved, by limi- 
tation. 

The business will be settled by Saml. & Wm. D. 
Parrish, at the N. E. corner of Arch and Third streets. 

Philadelphia, 12mo. 31st. 1855 


The. Subscribers have this joy. entered into a part- 
nershipunder the firm of Parrisa & Bradshaw, for 
transacting the WALI. PAPER business, and would 

tfully solicit the patronage and co-operation of 
the public im their undertaking. 

Wing removed to THE STORE N. E. CORNER OF 
Taro AnD A&ca STREETS, we are now prepared to exe- 
cute any orders for Papering Dwellings, Stages, Halls, 
Counting Rooms, &c., in every style, in eity or coun- 


wy; » With despatch and on reasonable terms, 

ersonal attention given, and careful aieeeonced 
workmen employed. rriends’ Marriage Certificates 
for meetings, or private houses, beautifully engraved 


on parchment, also for = 
AMUEL PARRISH, 
JOSEPH ‘T. BRADSHAW 
+ Philada., 1mo. 1st. 1856. 


ANTED a well @ilalified Male Te 
\ ensuing year, to take charge of F 
in Middletown, Bucks County, Pa. ru 
month, for eleven months. A man witha! 
be accommodated with a house if applic 
soon. Apply to either of the unde 
Jevemian W, 


ses 
~ ‘Trastees. 


* 
Attleborough, 2d mo. 18th, 1856.—3t. ~~ 


PRIEND® INTELLIGENCER. 
FRIENDS’ BOOKS. 


Janney’s Life of Wm. Penn, ° 

| Janney’s Life of George Fox, . 

| Narrative of the Life of Jesse Kersey, 
Review, &e., by William Gibbons, 
No Cross no Crown, . ‘ 
Familiar Letters, by Ann W ilson, 

Memoirs of Philip and Rachel Price, 

Penn’s Rise and Progress, &e., ° 
Janney’s Middle Ages, ‘ . 

Memoirs of David Ferris, . ° 

Evidences of Practical Religion, . 

Letter to Joseph Parrish and his Reply, . . 

An Fssay on the True Grounds of ro 
Union, by S. M. Janney, 
A liberal discount to are who buy to sell. 

. E. CHAPMAN, 
2d mo. 23—3t. _No. 1 S. Fifth St. 
A FRIEND eadeban a inet ina Poleale? family, as 
I\ Teacher of the English branches. Address C.L., 

care of Wu. W. Moores, 100 8. Fifth St. 

= mo. 23—3t. 

\ ENESEE VALLEY BOARDIN 3 SCHOOL. FOR 

J GIRLS.—It is intended to commence the first 
session of this School on the 2d Second day in the 
Fifth month next, to continue twenty weeks. 

It is located in a healthy and pleasant situation at 
Wheatland, Monroe Co., N. Y., 10 miles south of 
Rochester. It is easy of access, being about 100 rods 
from Scottsville Station, on the Genesee Valley Rail- 
road, and two miles from West Rush on the Canan- 
daigua and Niagara Falls Railroad, from either of 
which pupils will be conveyed free of charge. 

The course of instruction will comprise the usual 
branches of a liberal English education. 

It will be under the care of Stephen and Elizabeth 
N. Cox, who, with the assistance of qualified teachers, 
will pay every attention to the health, comfort and 
progress of the pupils. 

Trams.—For tuition, board and washing, $60 per 
session, one-half payable in advance. 

For Circulars and further information, address 

STEPHEN COX, Principal, 


2d mo. 23—2m. West Rush, Monroe Co., N. ¥x 


~RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
‘4. The Spring and Summer Session of this Institu- 
tion will commeuce on the 24th’of 3d mo. next, and 
will continue in session fifteen weeks. It is situated 
near the village of Ercildoungs three miles southwest 
of Coatesville, on the Philadelphia and Columbia 
Railroad, from which place pupils will be conveyed 
to the school free of chargey The usual branches, 
comprising a thorough Ev@lish education, will be 
taught. Scientific Lectures, illustrated by appropriate 
apparatus, will be delivered. The terms are $41 00 
per Session, one half payable in advance; use of books 
$1 50, drawing $3 00. Noexiracharges. All com- 
munications should be addressed to the Principal, 
Ercildoun P. O., Chester Co., Fa. 
SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, 
2d mo. 9th, 1856—2m. * Principal. 
Ponwnse AND DAY SCHOOL—For the Young 
lof both Sexes, at Attleboro, Bucks County, Penn- 
sylvania. For circulars giving full particulars, inquire 
of Josuva Ricuarpson as above, until the first of 
Third Month, after that of either of us, 
SIDNEY AVERILL, 
ELMIRA AVERILL. 
ist mo. 26th, 1856—6w. 


M errihew & Thompson, Printers, Merchant ab. 4th. 





